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A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF AMERICAN LABOR ' 

THERE are two aims which may guide editors in the reprinting 
of documents. In the first place, they may desire to make 
rare sources accessible to students. Secondly, they may select 
documents not so much because they are difficult of access but because 
they illustrate what are conceived to be the chief points in a historical 
process. Both of these aims appear to have influenced the editors of 
these volumes. In his very interesting preface, Professor Ely tells us 
that, after a mass of material had been collected by himself and his col- 
laborators as material for a history of labor in the new world, it was 
decided to print the most important documents " for the benefit of 
scholars to whom the collection itself was not accessible." On the 
other hand, the title of the work indicates that illustrative value was an 
important consideration in the selection of the documents to be printed. 
Obviously the two aims are not necessarily opposed. A set of docu- 
ments may be rare and at the same time may fit into a plan for a 
comprehensive history. Unfortunately, however, only in exceptional 
cases do the two plans agree in results. In a history the entire field 
must be covered, and in most instances the editors can not publish all 
the documents that bear upon any single topic. On the other hand, if 
a student is to use reprinted documents as sources, it is essential that 
all the important documents relating to a particular subject shall be 
printed. In the present work, as will be shown more fully later, some 
parts and even some whole volumes are highly valuable source material, 
while in other parts the documents serve merely as piices justificativcs 
to the introductions. From the standpoint of the student it is unfortu- 
nate that the editors did not devote their space to printing rare sets of 

1 A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Edited by John R. 
Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner and John B. 
Andrews. Prepared under the auspices of the American Bureau of Industrial Research 
with the cooperation of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. With preface by 
Richard T. Ely and introduction by John B. Clark. Cleveland, Ohio, The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1910-1911. Volumes Hi, iv, v, vi, vii, viii, ix and x: 342, 385, 

392. 353» 364. 346, 379. 37o pp. 

Volumes iii-x of this collection may be regarded as forming a distinct whole, since 
together they cover the history of the American labor movement from 1806 to 1880. 
Volumes i and ii, which deal with Plantation and Frontier, 1649-1843, have already 
been reviewed in this Quarterly, vol. xxv, p. 525. 
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documents in their entirety, but in order to do this they would have 
had to abandon the design of making these volumes a history of the 
American labor movement. 

Volumes iii and iv, " Labor Conspiracy Cases, 1806-1842," edited by 
Professor John R. Commons and Professor Eugene A. Gilmore, are con- 
structed almost solely with an eye to the student who desires source 
material. They contain reprints of or statements concerning all the 
labor conspiracy cases from 1806 to 1842 that have been found, except 
a few cases which are accessible in the ordinary law reports. The re- 
prints are practically complete, although here and there in the longer 
reports passages which the editors judged to be repetitions or unim- 
portant have been omitted. Seventeen cases are included, of which 
the Sixteenth Report of the Department of Labor noted eleven. The 
six new cases are the Baltimore Cordwainers, 1809, the Buffalo Tailors, 
1824, the Philadelphia Spinners, 1829, the Baltimore Weavers, 1829, 
the Hudson Shoemakers, 1836, and the Philadelphia Plasterers, 1836. 
The accounts of all the new cases with one exception are from news- 
papers or from the brief notes in the court record. The copy of the 
trial of the Hudson Shoemakers in 1836 which the editors have un- 
earthed is probably unique. It is interesting to note that of the 
seventeen cases eleven fall in the years 1806-1810 and 1829-1836. 
The comparative frequency of the prosecutions in both periods is 
symptomatic of the rising tide of trade-unionism. 

The services of the editors in bringing to light new cases is over- 
shadowed by their services in printing the reports of the cases already 
known. The reports of nearly all these cases are very rare; indeed, 
in one case, that of the Thompsonville Carpet Weavers, the existence 
of any report has been unknown even to diligent students. 1 Several 
of the reports are very detailed and include the testimony of witnesses 
as well as the arguments of counsel and the opinions of the judges. 
The testimony throws light both on the methods of the unions and 
the forms of business organization. In both respects the reports are 
among the most important sources in American economic history. 
Professor Commons, indeed, in his introduction' to volumes iii and iv, 
offers an ingenious outline of economic evolution, with an elaborate 
subdivision into stages, based primarily on the data contained in the 
Cordwainers' cases. It is to be regretted that the editors have not 

1 See Sixteenth Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 875. 
•Previously published as an article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
November, 1909. 
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added also a companion introduction on the development of the doc- 
trine of conspiracy in labor cases in the United States. The law of 
labor organizations is much in need of the historical treatment for 
which these cases furnish important material. 

It is to be noted, however, that although the two volumes contain 
highly valuable material , they do not exhaust nor even give an adequate 
idea of the labor movement of the period prior to 1826. In the intro- 
duction to a later volume in the series the editors contend that the 
year 1827 marks the beginning of the American labor movement, 
" since previous to that time organization had been limited to separate 
trades, and there had been no union of trades and no union of work- 
ingmen as a class for a common object." This, however, is to limit 
very narrowly the term labor movement. We know that numerous 
trade unions existed in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore prior to 
1820, but no attempt has yet been made to bring together the facts 
concerning the movement and to place it in its proper relations with 
the political movements of the period. Two at least of the conspiracy 
cases — that of the Philadelphia Cordwainers, 1806, and the Baltimore 
Cordwainers, 1809 — provoked an acrimonious political discussion 
between the Federalist and Republican newspapers. In a documentary 
history some of this material should find a place. But the editors of 
these two volumes had here in mind to print a complete set of documents 
relating to a particular subject, and not to illustrate by documents the 
labor history of a period. Students will be grateful for this decision, 
although the general reader will lament a great gap in his history. 

In volumes v and vi, "Labor Movement, 1820-1840," edited by 
Professor Commons and Dr. Helen L. Sumner, the editors have 
achieved more successfully than elsewhere the double aim of making 
source material available for students and of writing a history of the 
labor movement of the period. The number of documents relating to 
the movement was not so large as to make it impossible to include all 
significant items ; and while there are naturally many gaps in material 
of this kind, the editors by wide and diligent search have -been able to 
piece together a comprehensive historical account. This happy result 
is largely due to the fact that the labor movement from 1820 to 1840 was 
as yet confined to a single line of development. The introductions in 
these volumes are eminently satisfactory and form a history of the labor 
movement of the period that leaves little to be desired. While other 
matters are covered, such as "Economic and Political Conditions" 
and the " Beginnings of National Trade Unions," the main interest of 
these two volumes centers in the remarkable labor movement which 
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began in 1827 with the organization in Philadelphia of the Mechanics 
Union of Trade Associations and closed in 1837 with the dissolution 
of the National Trades' Union. All the historians of the American 
labor movement have, of course, given some account of this period; 
but the documents here printed add greatly to our knowledge, and it 
may be said that for the first time we are able to understand the sig- 
nificance of many of the events. 

In the first place , the new material here brought together makes it 
possible to understand the aims of the movement. Our information 
on this point has hitherto been confined to bare lists of the demands 
formulated by the assemblies of workingmen. There are here pre- 
sented editorials from labor newspapers and complete accounts of 
conventions of workingmen. It is possible by the aid of these to judge 
the relative importance attached to the different planks in the labor 
platforms. Professor F. T. Carlton, 1 for example, has already shown, 
on the basis of the documents here printed, that the labor movement 
of the period was far more influential in securing the establishment of 
the public school system than has heretofore been supposed. These 
volumes make clear also the complicated political workingmen's move- 
ments in New York from 1829 to 1831, which have hitherto been a 
labyrinthine puzzle. The relations of the Agrarian Party, the State 
Guardianship Party and the North American Hotel Party to each other 
and to the larger political parties become intelligible in the light of the 
documents here printed. 

Even more important to the student of trade-unionism than the polit- 
ical demands and activities of the workingmen's parties is the revelation 
given by these documents of the character of the organization behind 
the movement. The whole period is remarkable for the predominance 
of the central labor union or, as it was then called, the trades union. 
The editors with apparent justification claim that the trades union de- 
veloped at least as early in the United States as in England. In any 
event, it would be difficult to find in any country a period in which the 
trade-union movement was organized around the central labor union as 
fully as in the United States from 1833 to 1837. Trades unions were 
organized not only in New York and Philadelphia but also in eleven 
other cities. The character and activities of the trades unions at New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, Albany and Newark 
are shown by numerous documents, chiefly from the National Trades' 1 

1 " The Workingmen's Party of New York City, 1829-1831 ." Political Science 
Quarterly, vol. xxii, pp. 401-415. 
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Union. This important movement culminated in the organization in 
July, 1834, of the National Trades' Union, composed of delegates from 
local trades unions. 

The documents printed in these two volumes are drawn chiefly from 
The Man, the National Laborer, the National Trades' Union, the 
Mechanics' Free Press and other labor newspapers of the period. 
These newspapers are very rare, in some cases only a single incomplete 
set having been preserved. The editors have diligently searched the 
libraries of the country and even private collections, and it is unlikely 
that any important material has escaped them. 

Volumes vii and viii, edited by Professor Commons, cover the labor 
movement from 1840 to i860. The documents are divided into five 
groups, as they relate to " Economic and Social Conditions", " Owen- 
ism and Association "," Land Reform", " Hours of Labor," and 
" Labor Organizations." In all of these groups the general reader will 
find many interesting illustrative documents, but the student will find 
them of very unequal merit as collections of source material. The 
documents in the section devoted to " Economic and Social Conditions " 
from the nature of the case are merely illustrative. Similarly, the small 
group of documents relating to " Owenism and Association" add little 
to our knowledge of the Fourierite movement. The field had already 
been covered by previous writers. 

The documents printed in the three other groups will be of value to 
students. Those given under the head of " Land Reform " show clearly 
the great influence which Evans's Working Man's Advocate and its 
successor Young America exerted on land legislation. The enactment 
of the homestead exemption laws in a number of states can be traced 
directly to this source, and the adoption of the policy of allotting the 
public domain to actual settlers was largely due to the same influence. 
Professor Commons in the general introduction to the two volumes claims 
also that the propaganda of Evans was intimately connected with the 
origin of the Republican party. The documents enable the student to 
study Evans's doctrine more fully than has hitherto been possible and 
to trace the steps in his propaganda. 

The group of documents on "Hours of Labor" deals with the begin- 
nings of the agitation for the reduction of the hours of labor by state 
legislation. The greater part of the documents relate to the movement 
in Massachusetts. Adequate accounts of the various meetings of the 
revivified New England Working Men's Association in 1844, 1845, 1846, 
drawn from the files of the Voice of Industry, the True Workingtnan 
and the Awl, form the most important part of this group. Lengthy 
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extracts from the Massachusetts state documents, containing the reports 
of the earliest legislative committees on hours of labor, seem hardly rare 
enough to deserve reprinting. 

The section on "Labor Organizations" is disappointingly scanty. 
The only topic dealt with under this head with any completeness is the 
cooperative and benevolent trade union, which was the typical form of 
labor organization from 1845 to 185 1. The period from 1853 to i860, 
one of the most important in the history of American trade-unionism, 
is covered with three brief documents. Some eight or ten important 
national trade unions were organized in this period, but the documents 
throw no light on the subject. 

The introductory matter in these two volumes is far inferior to that 
in volumes v and vi in giving the reader a clear picture of the labor 
movement of the period. In place of the simple, straightforward ac- 
counts there given, we have here an ingenious attempt to bring kaleido- 
scopic social movements into unity by centering them around the intel- 
lectual development of Horace Greeley. 1 Interesting as this essay is, 
it is not suited to serve as an introduction to a series of documents. 

Volumes ix and x, edited by Professor Commons and Dr. John B. 
Andrews, cover the American labor movement from i860 to 1880. 
The documents are divided into six groups: "Labor Condi- 
tions "," National Labor Union", "Ira Steward and the Hours of 
Labor", " International Attempts", "Knights of Labor " and " Farm- 
ers' Organizations." The section devoted to "Labor Conditions," 
like similar sections in previous volumes, offers little that is new to the 
student. It is a question whether the needs of even the general reader 
would not have been better supplied if a third of the space had been 
given to a description of economic conditions by the editors. The 
documents relating to the " Knights of Labor " seem hardly worth 
inclusion, even as merely illustrative : they consist of extracts from the 
ritual and a cut of the great seal of the order. The documents relating 
to " Farmers' Organizations " are chiefly from Periam's The Ground- 
swell, Kelley's Patrons of Husbandry and the Proceedings of the 
National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry. The extracts are brief 
and include so small a part of the sources that they will prove of little 
service to serious students. The section relating to " Ira Steward and 
the Hours of Labor " is composed chiefly of extracts from the writings 
and speeches of Steward. These extracts are from sources which are 

a This introduction was printed in this Quarterly, vol. xxiv, pp. 468-488, undei 
the title " Horace Greeley and the Working Class Origins of the Republican Party." 
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inaccessible to most students, one, indeed, not having been printed 
before. They give a sufficiently clear conception of Steward's eco- 
nomics. Not many readers, however, will share the high estimate 
placed by the editors on Steward's views and influence. 

The sections in these two volumes which will be most valuable to 
students are those on " International Attempts " and the " National 
Labor Union." The former contains interesting extracts, hitherto 
unpublished, from the copybook of F. A. Sorge, the leader of the 
American branch of the International. These extracts show the view 
of the American labor movement of the period taken by an intelligent 
and observant official of the International. The section on the 
"National Labor Union" consists of accounts of the proceedings of 
that interesting organization. The proceedings of only one session 
appear to have been printed as a pamphlet, but the editors have brought 
together accounts of the other sessions from the labor papers of the 
period. Unfortunately, great compression appears to have been exer- 
cized and the omissions noted are numerous. The student will regret 
that the editors did not sacrifice the greater part of the illustrative 
material in these two volumes and give space for a definite and com- 
plete edition of the proceedings. In such an edition the newspaper 
accounts should, of course, be carefully collated. 

The introductory matter in volumes ix and x gives a fairly clear 
outline of the labor movement of the period, and contains besides an 
interesting argument to the effect that in this period the American and 
European labor movements moved along similar lines. Volume x con- 
tains an exhaustive index to the whole work, and also a finding list of 
the sources quoted. 

The series is much the most important contribution that has been 
made to the history of the American labor movement. It justifies by 
its results the indefatigable labors of its editors. At almost every point 
it throws light on hitherto obscure events. 

George E. Barnett. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



